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AMERICAN POETRY, 
STANZAS, 
BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 


The world is bright before thee, 
Its summer flowers are thine, 
§ts calm blue sky is o'er thee, 
Thy bosom Pleasure's shrine; 
And thine the sunbeam giyen 
To Nature’s morning hour, 
Pare, warm, as when from heayen 
It Lursts on Eden's bower. 


There is a song of sorrow, 
The death-dirge of the gay, 
That telle, ere dawn of morrow, 
These charms may melt away, 
That sun's bright beam be shaded, 
That sky be blue no more, 
Tho summer flowers be faded, 
And youth’s warm promise o'er, 


Believe it not-—though lonely 
Thy evening home may be; 

Though Beauty’s bark ean enly 
Float on a eummer sea; 

Though Time thy bloom is stealing, 
Theres still beyond his art 

The wild-flower wreath of feeling, 
The sunbeam of the heart, 
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BELECTED TALE, 
"HE GONE INDIAN, 
BY TIIE AUTHOR GF HOKOMOK, 





‘+A whiteman gazing on the scene, 

Would say a lovely spot was here, 

And praise the lawns sq fresh and grcen, 

Between the hills so sheer, 

i like it not—t would the plain 

Lay in its tall old groves again.”’-< Bryant, 

Powentanamg waa the son of a mighty 

ehief, He looked on his tribe with such a 
fiery glance, that they called him the Fagle 
of the Malawks, His eye never blinked in 
the sunheam; and lie leaped along the chage 
like the untiring wayes of Niagara, Fiven 
when a littl boy, his tiny arrow would hit 
the frisking squirrel in the ear, and bring 
down the humming bird an her rapid wing, 
ifo wag his father's pride and joy, He loved 
to toss him high in his ainewy arms, and shaut, 
Look, Hagle-eye, look, and see the big hun: 


will not speak loud; but as if the Great Spirit | shells to the young coquette of the wilderness, 
had breathed in thunder,” She did not raise her bright, melting eye to 
The prophecy was fulfilled, When Powon-/his, when he came near; but when be said, 
tonamo became a man, the fame of his beau-|*Will the Sunny-eye iook on the gifts of a 
ty and courage reached the tribes of [linois;; Mchawk? his barbed arrow is swift; his foot 
and even the distant Osage showed his white} never turned from the foe; the color on her 
teeth with delight, when he heard the wild|/brown cheek was glowing as an autumnal 
deeds of the Mohawk Eagle. Yet was his/twilight. Wer voice was like the troubled 
spirit frank, chivalrous,and kind, When the| note of the wren, as she answered, “The furs 
white men came to buy land, he met them, of Powontonamo are soft and warm to the 
with an open palm, and spread his bufflo for! foot of Soonseetah, She will weave the 
the traveller, The old chiefs loved the bold| shells in the wampum belt of the Mohawk 
youth, and offered their daughters in marriage. Magle.” The exuliing lover sat by her side, 
The i by of the young Indian girls sparkled }and offered her venison and parebed corn. 
when he jooked on them, But he treated | She ralzed her timid eye, as she tasted the 
them all with the stern indifference of a war-| food, and then the young Eagle knew. thet 
rior, until he saw Soonseetah raise her long,| Sunny-cye would be his wife. 

dark eyelash, ‘Then his heart melted beneath | 
the gleaming glanes of beauty, Soonseetab; merriayve song rang merrily in Mohawk cabins, 
was the fuirest of the Oneidas, Vhe young) when the Oncidacame among them, Powon- 
men of her tribe called her the Sunny-eye.|tonamo loved her as his own heart’s blood. 
She was smaller than her natjon usually are;| He delighted to bring her the fattest deers of 
and her slight, graceful figure, was so clastic! the forest, and load her with the ribbons and 
in its motions, that the tall grass would rise| beads of the English. The prophets of his 
up and shake off its dew drops after her pret- | people liked it not that the strangers grew co 
ty moccasins had pressed it, Many afamous! numerous ja the land, ‘They shook their 
chief had sought her leve; but when they) heads mournfully, and said, “The moose and 
brought the choicest furs, she would smile dis-| the beaver will not five within sound of the 
dainfully, and say,Soonseetah’s foot is warm,| white man’s gur, They will go beyond the 
las not her father an arrow?” When they lekea,and the Indians must follow their trai.” 
offered her food, according ta the Indian cus-| But the young chief laughed them to scorn, 
tom, liey answer was, “Soongectah hag not) Ife ssid, “The land is very big, 
s6en all the warriors, She will eat with the | tain eagle could not fly over it in many days, 
bravest,” The hunters told the young Kagle, | Surely the wigwams of the English wiil never 
that Bunny-eye of Oneida was beautiful a8) cover it,” Yet when he held his son in his 





‘There was feasting and dancing, and the 


The moun- 


the bright birds in the hunting land beyond 
the sky; but that her heart was proud, and 
she gaid the great chiefs were not good enough 
ta drees yeuison for her, When Powonte- 
ngnig listened to these accounts, his lip would 
curl slightly, as he threw back his fur-edged 
mantle, and placed his firm, epringy foot for- 
ward, so that the beads and shells of his rich 
moccasin might be geen to vibrate at every 
sound of his tremendous war gong, If there 
was vanity in the act, there was likewise be- 
coming pride, Boonseetah heard of his haughty 
smile, and resolved in her own hoart that no 
Oneida should ait beside her till she had seen 


4 


ting grounds of the Mahawks{ Powentonamo) the chieftain of the Mohawks, Before many 
will be their chief, The winds will tell his| moons had passed away, ho sought her father's 











lave deeds, When men speak of him, they! wigwam, to carry delicate furs and shining 


arms, a3 hia father had done before him, he 
sighed to hear the strokes of the axe levelling 
the old trees of his woods, Sometimes he 
looked sorrowfully on his baby boy, and 
thought he had perchance done him much 
wrong, when he smoked a pipe in the wigwam 
of the stranger, 

One day he left his home before the gray 
mist of morning had gone from the hills, to 
seek food for hia wife and ehild, ‘Tho polar 
star wag bright in the heavens ere he returned; 
yet his hands were empty, The white man’s 
gun had scared the beasts of the forest, and 
the arrow of the Indian was sharpened in vain. 
Powontonamo entered hie wigwam with a 
cloudy brow. He did not look at Soonseetah ; 
he did not speak to her boy; but silent and 
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sullen, he sat leaning on the head of his ar- 
row. He wept not, fur an Indian may not 
weep; but the muscles of his face betrayed 
the struggle within his soul. ‘The Sunny-cye 
approached fearfully, and laid her little hand 
upun his brawny shoulder, as she asked, “Why 
is the Eagle’s eye on the earth? What has 
Soonsvetah done, that her child dare not Jook 
in the face of his father?” Slowly the war- 
rior turned his gaze upon her. ‘The expres- 
sion of sadness deepened, as he answered, 
“The Eagle has taken a snake to his nest; 
how can his young sleepin it?” The Indian 
bey, all unconscious of the forebodings which 
stirred his father’s spirit, moved to his side, and 
peeped up in his face with a mingled expres- 
sion of love and fear. 

The heart of the generous savage was full, 
even to bursting. His hand trembled, as he 
placed it on the sleek, black hair of his only 
son. “The Great Spirit bless thee; the Great 
Spirit bless thee, and give thee back the hunt- 
ing ground of the Mohawk!” he excliimed, | 
Then folding him, for an instant, in an almost | 
crushing embrice, he gave him to his mother. | 
and darted from tho wigwain. 





‘Two hovrs he remained in the open air; but) never again Visited the dark countenaree of 


the clear breath of heaven brought no relief 
to his noble and suffering soul. Wherever he | 
looked abroad, the ravages of the civilized | 
destroyer met his eye, 
under which he had freticked in infaney, sport. | 
ed in boyhood, and rested after the fatigues of | 
battle? ‘They formed the English boat, én] 
lined the English dwelling. Where were the | 
holy sacrifice-heaps of his people? The stones | 
were taken to fonee in the land, which the 
intrader dared eall his own, Where was his! 
father’s grive?’ The stranger’s road passed 
over it, and his cattle trampled on the ground | 
where the mighty Mohawk sliumbered. Where | 
were his once powerful tribe? Alas! in the| 
white man’s wars they had joined with the | 
British, in the vain hope of recovering their! 
lost privileges. Hundreds had gone to their| 
list home; others had joined distant tribes; 
and some pitiful wretches, whom he scorned 
to call brothers, consented to live on the white 
man’s bounty. ‘These were corroding reflec- | 
tions; and well might fierce thoughts of ven- 
geance poss through the mind of the deserted 
prince; but he was powerless now; and the 
English swarmed, like vuliures around the 
dying. “It is the work of the Great Spirit,” 
said he. “The Englishman’s God made the 
Indian’s heart afraid; and new he is like a 
wounded buffalo, when hungry wolves are on 
his trai}. 

When Powontonamo returned to his hut, 
his countenance, though severe, was compo- 
sed. Ile spoke to the Sunny-eye with more 
kindness than the savage generally addresses 
the wife of his youth; but his look told her 
that she must not ask the grief which had put 
a woman’s heart within the breast of the far- 
fumed Mohawk Eagle. 

The next day, when the young chieftain 
went out on a hunting expedition, he wis 
accosted by a rough, square-built farmer. 
“Powow,”’ said he, “your squaw has been 
stripping a dozen of my trees, and I don’t 








like it over much.” It was a moment when 
the Indian could ill brook a white man’s in- 
solence. “Listen, Buffulo-head !” shouted he; 
and as he spoke he seized the shaggy pate of 
the unconscious offender, and eyed him with 
the concentrated venom of an ambushed rat- 
tle snake,—“Listen to the chief of the Mo- 
hawks! ‘These broad lands are all his own. 
When the white man first left his cursed foot- 
print in the forest, the Great Bear looked 
dewn upon the big tribes of Iroquois and Ab- 
naquis. The wigwams of the noble Dela- 
wares were thick, where the soft winds dwell. 
The rising sun glanced on the fierce Pequods; 
and the Illinois, the Miamies, and warlike 
tribes like the hairs of your head, marked his 
going down. Had the red man struck ye 
then, your tribes would have been as dry grass 
to the lightning! Go—shall the Sunny-eye 
of Oneida ask the pale face for a basket?” 
He breathed out a quick, convulsive laugh, 
and his white teeth showed through his parted 
lips, as he shook the farmer from him, with 
the strength and fury of a raging panther, 
After that his path was unmolested, for no 
one dared to awaken his wrath; but a sinile 


the degraded chief. The wild beasts had fled 
s> far from the settlements, that he would hunt 


days and days without success. Soonseetal 


Where were the trees, }sometimes begged him to join the remnant of 


the Oneidas, and persuade them to go far off, 
toward the setting sun. Powontonamo repli- 
ed, “This is the burial place of my fathers ;” 
and the Sunny-eye dared say no more, 

At last their boy sickened and died, of a 
fever he had taken among the English. They 
buried him beneath a spreading oak, on the 
banks of the Mohawk, and heaped stones upon 
his grave, without a tear. “Ife most lie near 
the water,” said the desolate chief, “else the 
white man’s horses will tread on him.” 

The young mether did not weep; but her 
heart had received ifs death wouad. The 
fever seized her, and she grew paler and weak- 
er every day. One morning Powontonamo 
returned with some d-licate food he had been 
seeking forher. “Will Soorseetah eat?” said 
he. He spoke in atone of subdued tender- 
ness; but she answered not. The foot which 
was wont to bound forward to meet him lay 
motionless and cold. He raised the blanket 
which partly concealed her face, and saw that 
the Sunny-eye was closed in death. One 
hand was pressed hard against her heart, as if 
her last moments had been painful. ‘The oth- 
er grasped the beads which the young Eagle 
had given her in the happy days of courtship. 
One heart rending shriek was wrung from the 
bosom of the agonized savage. He tossed 
his arms wildly above bis head, and threw him- 
self beside the body of her he had loved as 
fondly, deeply, and passionately, as ever a 
white man loved. After tho first burst of 
grief had subsided, he carefully untied the 
necklace from her full, beautiful bosom, cross- 
ed her hands over the sacred relic, and put 
hack the shining black hair from her smooth 
forehead. For hourshe watched the corpse 
in silence. Then he arose and carried it from 
the wigwam. He dug a grave by the side of 





his lost boy; laid the head of Sooascetah to- 
ward the rising sun; heaped the earth upon it, 
and covered it with stones, weecording to the 
custom of his people. 

Night was closing in, and still the bereaved 
Mohawk stood atthe grave of Sunny-eye, us 
motionless as its cold inmate. A white man 
as he passed, paused, and looked in pity on 
him. “Are you sick?” asked he. “Yes; me 
sick. Me very sick here,” answered Powon- 
tonamo, laying his band npon his swelling 
heart. “Will you go home?” “Ifome!” ex- 
claimed the heart broken chief, in tones so 
thrilling, that the white man started. Then 
slowly, and with a half vacant look, he added, 
“Yes,me gohome. By and by me go home.” 
Not another word would he speak; and the 
white man left him,and wenthis way. A little 
while longer he stood watching the changing 
heavens; and then, with reluctant step, retired 
to his solitary wigwam. 

The next day,a tree which Soonseetah had 
often said was just as old as their boy, was 
placed near the mother and child. A wild 
vine. was straggling among the loose stones, 
and Powentonamo carefally twined it around 
ihe tree, “The young oak is the Eagle of 
the Mohawks,” he said; “and now the Sunny 
eye has her arms round him.” He spoke in 
the wild musie of his native tongue, but there 
was none to answer, “Ves; Powontonamo 
wiil go home,” sighed he. “Ile will yo where 
the sun sets in the ocean, and the white man’s 
eyes have never looked upon it.” One long 
one lingering glunce at the graves of his kin- 
dred, and the Engle of the Mohawks bade 


farewell to the land of his fathers. 
* * * 


> 


* 

For many a returning autamp, a lone In- 
dian was seen standing at the consecrated 
spot we have mentioned; bat just thirty years 
afier the death of Soonscetalh, he wes noticed 
for the list time, His step was thon firm, and 
his figure erect, thongh he seemed old aud 
way-worn. Age had not dimmed the firo of 
his eve, but an express on of decpimel neholy 
had setiled on his wrinkled brew. bt was 
Powontonamo—he who hed ones been the 
Eagle of the Mohawks! EH: came to lie down 
and die beneath the broad oak, which shad- 
owed the grave of Sunny-eye. Alas, the white 
man’s axe had been there! ‘The tree he had 
planted was dead; and the vine, whieh had 
leaped so vigorously from branch to branch, 
now, yellow and withering, was falling to the 
ground. ‘A deep groan burst from the soul of 
the savage. For thirty wearisome years, he 
had watched that oak, with its twining tendrils. 
They were the only things left in the wide 
world for him to love, and they were gone! 
He looked abroad. ‘The huating land of his 
tribe was changed like iischieftain. Neo light 
canoe now shot down the river, like a bird 
upon the wing. The laden boat of the white 
man alone broke its surface. The English- 
man’s road wound, like a serpent, around the 
banks of the Mohawk; and iren hoofs had so 
beaten dewn the war path, that a hawk’s eye 
could not discover an Indiantrack. The lust 
wigwam was destroyed; aad the sun looked 
boldly down upon spots he had visited only 
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by stealth during thousands and thousands of| 
moons. ‘The few remaining trees, clothed in| 
the fantastic mourning of autumn; the long 
line of heavy clouds, melting away before the | 
coming sun; and the distant mountain seen | 
through the blue mist of departing twilight, | 
alone remained as he had seen them in his) 
boyhood. All things spoke a sad language | 
to the heart of the desolate Indian. “Yes,” 
siid he, “the young oxk and the vine are like 
the Magle and the Sunny-eye. ‘They are cut 
down, torn, and trampled on. The leaves are 
falling, and the clouds are scattering, like my | 
people. L wish T could once more see the 
trees standing thick, as they did when my, 
mother held me to her bosom, and sung the 
warlike deeds of the Mohawks.” 

A mingled expression of grief and anger 
pissed over his face, as he watched a loaded | 
boat in its prssig: across the stream. “The 
white mon carries food to his wife and chil-| 
dren, and he finds them in his home,” said he. 
“Where is the squaw and the papoose of the | 
red man? ‘They ere here!’ Ashe spoke, he, 
fixed his eye thoughtfully upon the grave, Af-, 
ter a gloomy silence, he again looked round 
upon the fiir scene, with a wandering and! 
troubled gaze. “The pale face may like it,” ) 
murmured he; “but an Indian eannot die here | 
in peace.” So siying, he broke his bow string, | 
snapped his arrows, threw them on the burial 


his fathers, and d:parted for ever. | 


place of 
~ + + 


* 
None ever knew where Powontonamo laid} 
his dying head. The hunters from the west, 
said, a red man had been among them, whose | 
tracks weve far off toward the rising sun; that | 
he seemed like one who had lost his way, and | 
was sick to go home to the Great Spirit. Per- | 
chance, he slept his last sleep where the dis-| 
tant Mississippi recetves its hundred streams. | 
Alone and unfriended, he may have laid him | 
down to die, where no man called him broth- | 
er; and the wolves of the desert long ere this, | 
may have howled the death song of the Mo- 
hawk Eagle.—Garland for 1834. 
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MISCELLANY. 

ee ne rig ee 
From the Female Advocate. 
WHY WEEPEST THOU? 

And why dost thou weep, stranger? = HLath 
ihe plunderer despoiled thee of thy wealth? 
And dost thou give thy years to the cruel? 

Plunderers have wdeed robbed me: I la- 
borforthe heartless; and eat my bread in 
pain. Butit is not therefore that I weep. I 
have wealth that thieves cannot steal: and my 
toil will soon come to an end. I mourn not 
for wealth, and repine not at the travail of 
sore bondage, 

Then, stranger, why dost thou weep? Hast 
thou followed thy friends to the grave? 
Doth the tomb hide the forins of thy loved 
ones? 

My loved ones are indeed in the land of 
darkness, ‘The grave hath closed upon them 
and [ see them not. But I weep not 


for these.—“I am the resurrection and the 
life,” saith my lord. 


“He that believeth 


\ brother, hath !aid snares for my feet, 
ither yet for these things do | wee} 








in me, thongh he were dead, et shall 
he live.” “They shall rise in the resurrection 
at the last day.” ‘*All the days of mine ap 
pointed time will T wait till my change 
come.” I weep not for the dead—and re 
fuse not the lot of the living. 

Whr, then, stranger, dost thou wee; ? Hath 
the voice of destraction assailed thee? Dos: 
thou know the piercing stings of false friend 
ship? Isthy heart wrung with the r 
es of the unjust, and the taunts of the un 
graceful? 

I have, indeed been ‘the song of the drunk 
ard.’ He that sat at my table hath lifted up 
his heel against me And he that catled m 
Butnei 
M VY mos 
ter bids me rejoice, when my name is cast 
ontasevil. I have a fiend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.—tle will make my 
feet to tread in the high places of the rocks, 
and prepare me a mansion, with my brethren, 
where treachery and distrust can never entes 
—My Redeemer was wounded in the house 
ofhis friends! It is enough for the di ciple 
that he be as his Master. | weep not for this 

And yetstranger, thy tears are still flowing 
Thy cheeks are furrowed with channels, and 


1 
‘ 
Nyro i 


Therefore do 1 weep; and “Ob! that my 
head were as waters, and that mine eyes were 
as a fountain of tears, that 1 might weep day 
and night for the slain of the daughter of my 
peopl .. (i, 
MOURNING APPAREL 

Weare aware that the subject of wearing 
mourning apparel is one that must be deli 
cately handled, It Which lia 
heen so long practised, thatit isengrafled in 
sorrow forthe dead 
loosa a fiiend, and not clothe our bodies tu 
he i 
the antmadversions of neighborhood gossips, 
mito many, foumply a destitution of 
It 


tioned byw the people of all classes 


; 


ta a custom 4 


to eurvery ideas of i‘o 


halilments of woe, would subjoct us to 


inal ~ 


ieetion is accustom, which has been san 


Bat does 
this senction make itvight? If it is wrong 


in itself, custom cannot « bange us ¢ haracter 


ii! 


has been handed down through one 
ration and another, to the present time, with 


gone 
' | . } : . , ' 

no better authority for its practice, than, that 
our ancestors did the same. Although not ae 


companied by the phrensied actions, and fran 


tie wailings, which churacterised ite practica 
in the dark ayes, yet it iin reality, a rehe 
of barbarian li is worn for the ostensible 


they are never dry. Tell me, at length, 1) purpose ofcerishing witha deeper and more 
pray thee, why is itthat thou dost weep? If listing taterest, the memory of the deadt 
thy wealth be in heaven, if thy loved ones) Does itaccomplish the objet intended? Are 
have gone thither to await thee, if thou canst Our feelings to tuke thei cuaraeter trom the 
rejoice in tribulation, and murmurest not to) colour of our dross? Will our alfeetions lia 
tread inthe footsteps of thy Master, than tell ger with a livelier pleasure around the memo 
me, I conjure thee, for what cause dost thou, ry of the departed when our bodies are en 
weet p! \ loped invcrap ? Instead of producing thie 

Bend, hither thy footsteps, ing irer' Seest effect desired we ean reasonably suppose that 
thou that wide spreading valley? Give thine | tt may have a directly contrary tendency It 


eyes to this lengthened tube. Let it assist 

thy vision, and consider it attentively. Nay 

shrink not from the knowledge of its secrets. | 
Tell me— what dost thou see? 

I see, said the enquirer, a dark rolling tor- 
rent, that winds its way through the midst 
of that valley. Itiea torrentof tire, mingled | 
with blood. It isswollen with the tears of 
the widow. Its murmurs are blended with, 
the sighs of the orphan. Generations are 
sweptaway by its current, It burns up the! 
green pastures where it flows. 


less youths, like gilded butterflies are flut-| 


tering around its brink. Fashion is temp- 
ting them to sip, and Mammon, at every cor- 
ner, is turning into gold, the waters of that 
deadly stream. And what is it more that I see? 
pollution in the ‘portals of the sanctuary? 
Nay , stranger! it cannot be! ‘Take 
hack thy magic telescope! stranger! For 
surely hath itmocked thy vision, and shown 
me for reality, the dreamy vision of fiction. 
Nay, trust me, inquirer, the vision is true, 
Pollution is inded in the sanctuary, and its 
portals are stained with blood. A Father of 
the fatherless, and a judge of the widow, is 
God, in his holy habitation. But [have seen 
violence and strife in the city. From the 
vulture the prey escapeth not. Justice is 
fallen in the street,and equity cannot enter. 
The people have erred through wine and 
through strong dring are out of the way. 


lis touch is! 
pollution; and its tasteis death. Yet thought- | 


lis evident, that when the mind is entirely en 
“grossed in one subjcet, it cannot be 
with anether, And justso far as the mind of 
the mourner is engrossed with the subject of 
dress, to such a degree will be taken from 
the object of its grief, Observation has shown 
us whatis the fuct. Assoon ns death has se- 
cured its victim, the relatives of the deceased, 
are called from the pure flow of natural feel- 
ing, to the decoration of their bodies with i's 
symbols. ‘The laws of eustom hive compel 

ed ther to abstract their minds from subjects 
most consonant with their feelings, and to 
jconvert that house, from which the Angel of 


OCCU p dl 


ideath has just taken his flight, into a manu 
| fuctory of millinery. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that a rational 
being, will mourn the deepest fur that object 
which i# the most worthy of the exercise of 
fecling. And ifwe exhibit any outward to- 
kens of sorrow, it will be the most expressive 
for that object, for which we hive the deepest 
feeling. And if there is an object over whieh 
we ought to mourn more intensely than the 
loss of friends, then, in that case, the symbole 
of our grief ought to be more expressive, 
Whether or not, anything can be imagined 
that would seem to require of the human race 
more heart felt sorrow than this; judge yo 
— Elyria, O. Lit, Register. | 

—— 

Jury.—Twelve men; seven of whom must 

be of one opinion, and five of none, 
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CALORIC. 


EXTRACT FROM A PAPER READ BEFORE THE 8ST. 
CLAIRSVILLE YOUNG MEN’S LYCEUM, 
ON THE 301nH. Nov., 1833. 
BY A MEMBER. 


{In offering the following paper, the author 
did not pretend to advance any new theory, 
or any opinions different from those generally 
received; his object having been merely to 
embody in a small compass, and submit to 
the society, the knowledge he had obtained 
of the subject.] 


* * * eat and cold are perceptions 


of which we acquire the ideas from the senses. 
They indicate only a certain state, in which 
we find ourselves, independent of any exte- 
rior object. But these sensations, being pro- 
duced by bodies around us, we consider them 
as causes,and generally apply the terms hot 
and cold, to the substances themselves; call- 
ing those bodies hot which produce in us the 
sensation of heat,and those cold which pro. 
duce the contrary sensation. 

The term heat, in common language, has 
two meanings; in the one case, it implies the 
sensation experienced on touching a hot body ; 
in the other, it expresses the cause of that 
sensation. However, to avoid ambiguity that 
may arise from the use of the same expression, 
in two senses so different, the term caloric has 
been employed to signify exclusively the prin- 
ciple or cause of the sensation of heat. 

It is now the opinion of chemists generally, 
that caloric, or the calorific repulsion, as the 
exister.ce of repulsion and attraction, between 
the particles of matter is very evident, is ma- 
terial—that it consists of a fluid of which 
the particles are sclf-repellent, while they at- 
tract other matter—that by the union of this 
fluid with other matter, it imparts a repulsive 
preperty which counteracts cohesion, so as to 
cause, successively, expansion, fusion, and 
the aeriform state. It exists in all bodies, in 
a latent or insensible state, and cannot be 
wholly separated from them. A rod of iron, 
by hammering it with great rapidity, may be 
reade so hot as to ignite a sulphur match. 
The caloric, in this case, is evolved, in conse- 
quence of the approximation of the particles 
of the metalin hammering. The phenome- 
non, Which takes place in the explosion ef ful- 
minating powder, is the same. It may be 
transferred from one body to another. All 
- bodies have a tendency to acquire an equilib- 
lium of temperature. If, for instance, | 
place a number of substances of different 
temperatures, in contact with each other, 
they will soon acquire an equilibrium, so that 
a thermometer will stand at the same point in 


all of them. If I touch a hot body, caloric|asacentre. It cannot be by a heated current, - 
passes from it into the hand, and excites the| since all the particles have a tendency to rise. 
feeling of warmth; when I touch a cold bo-| The sensation of heat, in this case, is convey, 
dy, caloric is communicated to it from the|ed to the hand by radiation; and the fluid, 
hand, and thus arises the sensation of cold. | thus transmitted, is called radiant, or tadiated 
The equilibrium of temperature in differ-|caloric. The hot body, however, is cooled, 
ent bodies seems to be established in the fol-\or reduced to an equilibrium of temperature, 
lowing manner—viz: by communication; by | with surrounding bodies, in three ways—First, 
the conducting process; by radiation; by re-| by radiation—Second, by the mobility of the 
flection; and by circulation. If 1 take a bar | air—and third, by the conducting process of the 
of iron, heated to redness, and place it in| particles of air, although the influence of the 
contact with a cold body, the caloric passes fa- | latter is so trifling a8 to be seatcely apprecia- 
pidly from the hot, to those particles of the |ble. Heat, therefore, is emitted from the 
cold body, which are in contact with it. The |surface of hot bodies, in every direction, by 
particles that first receive the caloric, transfer | radiation, independent of the air. 
it to those which are next to them, and so on,| ‘The calorific rays, in falling upon the sur- 
until by the bar of iron imparting its caloric, | face of a solid or liquid body, are either reflec- 
and the cold body receiving it, both acquire the | ted, or, losing their radiant forin, are absorb- 
same temperature. Ia its passage from thejed. In the latter, the temperature of the body 
hot body to the cold, it is called communica- jis increased, in the former, it is unchanged. 
tion; its diffusion through the body receiving; ‘The reflection of caloric may be exempli- 
it, is by the conducting process. fied in various ways. I shall, however, con- 
This property, the conducting power, is|tent myself with mentioning a very satisfic- 
possessed in a very high degree by some sub- |tory experiment, which I have seen performed 
stances, particularly the metals; although no | by the Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
two of them possess it in an equal degree.'sity of Pennsylvania. He placed two con- 
Silver and copper are the best conductors, and | cave mirrors at the distance of some’ twenty 
platina and lead the worst. ‘The inferior con- | or twenty-five feet apart. He arranged.them so 
ducting power of glass, wood, charcoal, &c.,| that a line drawn through their centres would 
has given rise to the terms conductors and | pass through the focal point of each. In the fo- 
non-conductors. This property is very stri-|cus of one mirror he placed a piece of cotton, 
kingly exemplified in the following manner: which had been previously imbued with phos- 
Take four rods, severally, of iron, wood, glass, | phorus; in the focus of the other, he piaced 
and whale bone—let one end of each be ce-|aniron ball, at the temperature of a white heat. 
mented into a ball of sealing wax—ihen, by The calorific rays, emitted from the ball, and 
exposing the other end to the flame of a blow falling upon the mirror in whose focus it was 
pipe, the iron will quickly become heated | placed, were reflected in parallel lines, so as 
throughout, so as to melt the wax, and fall) to fall upon the mirror placed at a distance, 
down. The others being non-conductors oft and being again reflecied so as to converge to 
heat, will be consumed by the fire until it the point where the cotton was placed, igni- 
nearly reaches the wax without melting it. If} tion ensued almost immediately, 
I stick the point of a pin into the candle flame, | Vhen heat is applied to the bottem of a 
the other end will soon become too hot to be | vessel containing cold water, those particles 
held by the fingers; whereas, if it be wood, it | of the fluid, in contact with the bottom, com- 
will burn until the fire nearly reaches the fin-| bining with the caloric, expand, become spe- 
gers before I feel the sensation of heat. If 1) cifically lighter than the others, and conse- 
place my hand in any situation near a hot bo- quently rise to the surface. The particles of 
dy, a distinct sensation of heat is felt almost) the water are thus put in agitation; the colder 
instantly. The caloric, in this ease, is not| descending on the outside, while those which 
transmitted by the conducting process, through | have aequired heat, ascend in the centre of 
the medium of the atmosphere, because aeri-| the vessel. 














The water becomes heated in this 
form fluids possess this property ina very in-| way,not by the conducting process, but by 
ferior degree. The air, in the immediate vi-| circulation, until it arrives at the boiling point, 
cinity of the hot body, becomes specifically } 212 deg. F- Fhe circulation then becomes 
lighter, and consequently ascends. The equi. somewhat checked; the water cannot be made 
librium is destroyed, and the cold air rushes to receive a higher temperature, in consequence 
in from every point to supply the vacancy,| of a rapid escape of caloric in steam. That 
caused by the displacement of the heated air./ fluids are non-conductors, can be very easily 
There 1s, therofore,a current of cold air, mo-| demonstrated by filling a glass jar nearly full 














ving from every point towards the heated body | of water, and placing, on the surface, a small 
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quantity of alcohol, and setting fire to it. The of an escape of moisture, undoubtedly expand ; | And though tis painful thus to live, 


alcohol will continue to burn for some time | but the expansion is not equal to the bulk of! 
without producing any sensible change in the |Moisture, and hence, a diminution in the bulk | 
temperature of the water beyond the surface. jof the clay.—There is likewise an exception | 
The phenomena arising from the agency of |© the law that all bodies, in giving out thei 
caloric are very numerous. It is the cause of Calorie, contract. Water contracts until it fills 
the sensations we experience, of cold, of | toa temperature of 39 deg. F. Below that it 
: > ¢ 7 a ” } » at} } } 2 = - 
warmth, and of burning, according to its in-|expands. The fact of ice floating on the su 
tensity. It exercises great influence over the face, evidently shows its increase of bulk, from , 
= ; ite he . ealie: ‘ohte n ratar im ¢ 
human system, and, without a certain degree | its becoming specifically lighter than water in a | 
of it, the vital actions must necessirily cease. fluid state. This is attributed to a change of 
form in the particles, at the moment of conge- 
lation, by which they are prevented from uni 
ting so closely, as when in the fluid siate. This 


Its influence over the vegetable creation is ev- 
ident to every one. Co-operating with air and 
moisture, it causes the sced to burst its envel- 


ope,—it takes root, grows up, and becomes a}* 
plant. On the approach of winter, when the 
chilling blast sweeps over the earth, vegetation 
ceases, and the plant remains torpid, until again 
brought forth in the spring by the stimulus of 


freezing would sink to the bottom, the process | 
of congelation, in protracted cold winters, | 
would continue until our rivers, likes, &c.,! 
would become a solid mass. All the aquatic | 


if 


calorie. : 
animals wonld be destroyed; our water courses 


Its effects upon bodies are very remarkable. 
Jt insinuates itself between the particles of all 
solid substances, and forces them apart. It 
causes them to expand, and by its increase, 
solids are converted into liquids, and liquids in- 
to vapor, By its decrease, the reverse takes 
place. Vapor is condensed into liquids, and 
liquids are converted into solids. Without it, 
every thing in creation would become solid 
and immoveable. 


would become innavigable, and the ice in melt-| 
ing, would abstract the caloric from the sur- 
round ng atmosphere, and would, in all probabil- 
ity, render our summers too cold for vegetation. 





THF LIGHT OF ELLEN'S EYP. 

I know not why-—I know not why, 
I never can forget 

The witching glance of Ellen's eye, 
Which haunts my spirit yet. 


The i Nn sal at . 
ie power of expansion is one the mos ny: 
| | of the most *Tis not that hope again has spread 


remarkable properties of caloric. When this 
fluid insinuates itself between the particles of 
matter, as I have before observed, its first ef- 
fect is to force them apart. 'The body is, there- 


Its glittering charms for me,~- 
For well I know the light it shed, 
Was all a mockery. 


fore, made to occupy a larger space, or, inother| [know not why the madd’ping tarill 
Of passion should remain, 
To tantalize my spirit still, 
With Love’s corro ling chain. 
Yet so it is, and still must be ;— 
The light of Ellen’s eye, 
Lives on the page of memory, 
And yet [know not why. 


words, it expands. This property, counteracts 
cohesion. ‘The expansion, however, occasion-| 
ed by an accumulation of caloric, is transient; 
since, We perceive that when it pesses out of 
a body, the attraction of cohesion, between 
the particles being left to act freely, a contrae- 
tion necessarily follows. It follows, moreover, 
from this view, that the expansion is greater 
in those substances in which the attraction of 
cohesion is less powerful. Thus, the power of 
cohesion is greater in solids, less in liquids, and 
least of allin aeriform substances; while the 
expansion of solids is trifling; that of liquids 
more considerable; and that of elastic fluids 
far greater still. 

It is now laid down as a rule, that all bodies 
ure expanded by heat, but there is one appa- 
rent exception to this law, with regard to solids. 
Clay is an exception. ‘This is owing to its pe- 
culiar property for absorbing moisture. Its 
bulk is diminished when heat is applied to it, 
on account of itslosing moisture. But in this 
cage, the particles of clay, while they approxi- 
mate more closely to each other, in consequence 


It lingers still in every thought, 
At midnight, morn, or soon ; 
December’s snow beholds it there, 
And there the rose of June. 
And often as the setting sun 
Rolis down the western sky, 
I think of her,the cherished one? 
And yet I know not why. 


The autumn sun, the tinselled sky, 
And flowery robe of spring, 

Still from the depths of memory, 
Her cherished image bring. 

When summer sunbeams gild the day, 
Or winter rules the sky, 

I think of her that’s far away, 
And yet I know not why. 











Creator; for, were it otherwise, the particles on | 


ee 





Yet would [ not forego 

That thought, though vain and fugitive 
L’or pleasure’s wildest glow. 

Though buried ‘neath oblivion’s pall, 
Life’s fondest visions lie, 

Yet sill shal! mem’ry oft recal 

Tue light of Bllen’s eye. " 

Mt. Pleasant, Nor, 1833. 





ITHE CULTURE OF DOMESTIC AFFEC- 


TION, 
[The following paragraphs, are an extract 
a) 


seems to be a wise and special provision of the from the National Gazette, and comments 


thereon from the pen of the editor of the 
United States Gazetie, followed by some re 
marke by one of our correspondents.]|—Ep. 


Sach porsons as cannot usefully employ 
themsclves within doors during very inclem 
ent spells, are indeed to be pitied; such 
is can cheerfully work at home, or find grat 
feation in books for any length of time, or 
improve a particularly favorable time for mo 
alreflection and the culture ofthe dumestic 
affections, may make the worst weather an 
eccasion of the tichest harvest and the purest 
vleasure. 

There is mach excellent philcsophy in th 
tbove quotation, and deep would be the ob 
ligation under which society would rest to 
‘ditors, if they would us their infl uence to 
promote “the culture of domestic affection: ”" 
[thas appeared to us, that of all the slip 
wrecks of fame, fortune and social and do 
mestic happiness, nine ontof ten are Teter- 
rible to the neglect of the principles of afte« 
tions. ‘Those means of pleasure and profit 
reopen toall, but which, like all earthly 
ind heavenly growth, are mainly dependent 
ipon culture. Where true afflection—(we 
¢ not meddling with the novelist’s passion 
* love)—where true affection has been 
brovghtinto operation in a family, the vicis- 
situdes of fortune are of litile account. Sym 
pathy for distress will of course be expected, 


I 
r 


{but distress itsclf will be trivial. The pow- 


erofattection once attained, is never lost: 


jand its value is enhanced by the extent of 
its operation. ‘The delights of the domestic 
circle are of course the dearest and most to 
ie coveted; but the effect of their operation is 
tobe marked beyond the “hearth”’—the in 
tercourse of society is touched with its in- 
‘fluence, and the circle of benefits is widely 
extended. If the culture could be made gen- 
‘eral, we might look for this immediate and im- 
|portant influence upon society, an object 
| greatly to be desired, but at home the growth 
sinay be certain. The wish will produce the 
means and perseverance will ensure perfec- 
ition to “the culture of domestic affection.” 
.[U. S&S. Gazette. 

| We do think that this philosophy should be 
| better understood in theory, and more uni- 
\formly practised, than it is. Why should 


\:here be so many brutal and hard-hearted be- 
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ings as there are in the world, embittering 
where they do notextinguish, the sweet sym- 
pathies of social life? Not certainly because 
human sympathy is nota principle of their 
nature, but because they have brought their 
sensibilities to a bad school. Habits and 
practises repugnant to sense, such as chew- 
ing tobacco, and drinking whiskey, are ac- 
quired, and acquired only, by subduing na- 
ture with perseverence. ‘This is a rude paral- 
lel; but social vices follow the same law. 
Why should a child even do otherwise than 
reverence itsfarher and mothvr, obey, with) 
cheerfulness its instructor, and, in mature | 











passion ofa lover fur his mistress: they clung 
to this beautiful country with a yearning af- 
fection; they poured their blood like water 
in its defence ; they celebrated its charms, and 
lamented its desolation, in those sweet and 
mournful Ballads which are still extant, and 
whichcan yet draw tears from their Chris- 
tian conquerers,” 

But this was the age of chivalry: an age 
in which Christianity was extended and de- 
fended by the bayonet and the sword. The 
banner of the Cross, as well as the Crescent, 
waved over fields of slaughter, and towers, 
and battlements of war. It was enough that 


years treat with tenderness the object of i's ithe fertile country was inhabited by Mussul- 
love, but from a perverse cultivation of the |men—that the Mosques for the worship of the 
domestic affections, which is not attained | Prophet reared their stately domes over the 
without sorrow and bitterness of spirit. c. | plain—that, the banner of the Cresfent floa- 
ited from the towers of the Alhambra ;—the 
| spirit of the times demanded that that ban- 
-nershould be furled—that the Mosques should 
'he converted into Monasteries, and the 





BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCHES, 


THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA, 


The most splendid achievment performed }- 


hy Ferdinand and Isibell1, King and Queen | 
of Spain, was the conquest of the Moorish | 
Kingdom of Granada, which had existed in | 


; . 
Spain, from the time of the eruption of the | 


Saracens into Europe in the eighth century— | 
a period of more than seven hundred years. | 
"his was only performed aftera bloody and | 
protracted war of ten year’s duration; during | 
which the fertile plains of the Moorish hing-| 
dom were often deluged in blood, and its 
maignificient palaces and fortresses destroy- 
ed, 

The splend'd palace of the Alhambra, 
the abode of the Moorish princes for centuries, 
whose huge towers overlooked the royal city 
of Granada, has beencclebrated in the page of 
romance, by our distinguished countryman 
Washington Irving. ‘The great city of which 
it was the pride, the strength, and the orna- 
ment, was situated in one of the most fertile 
regions of Spain, the luxur iant plain of Vega. 
Around it the citron, the orange, and the 
pomegranate, spread their rich foNage and gol- 
len fruits; and the olive, viney and fig-tree, 
offered their peaceful shades, These, to- 
gether with its mild climate and sunny skies, 
rendered the plain of Vega a terrestrial para- 
diss, 

This beautiful garden of Europe was in- 
habited by a warlike, generous, and even pol 
ished people, They considered their coun. 
try as the Paradise of earth, bestowed upon 
them as the most favored race, by the Allah 
whom they worshiped. “Their patriotism,” 
to use the beautiful language of Mrs. Jame- 
son, in her life of Queen Isabella, “had in 





it something romantic and tender, like the 


chant of the Christian Te Deum shonld re- 
sound whre the el Allah of the Mahometan 
only before was heard. 

The conquest of Granada, and t he entir- 
overthrow of the Meorish power in Spain, 
took place in the year 1491; the time that 
Columbus was making preparations to sail 
in quest ofthe new Hemisphere, By rea- 
son of the active duties which develved 
upon the Queen, during this remarkable 
contest, she was pefvefted from paying that 


. Lad : 
‘attention to the project of Columbus, which 
she could have wished, and its importance 


demanded. At length, however, the royal con- 
sent was obtained, and Columbus, joyous at 
the prospect of fame and glory which awai- 
ted him, and which the subsequent events 
conferred upon his name, hastened his prep- 
aration for the voyage, and the month of Au- 
gust, 1492, in which he set sail from Paros, 
became one of the most glorious epoch, gn 
the annals of the world, ‘6. 





Coes APE 
CHOICE EXTRACTS. 
——— ee 
From the Cijaciunati Mirror, 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS OF CIN- 
CINNATI, 

Cincinnatians are generally entered on the 
nemoranda of travellers, who tarry but a few 
days in the city, as an industrious and busi- 
ness community, with but litle pretension to 
scientific knowledge or literary taste, and ha- 
ving leas claims to either, For the informa- 
tion of those whose knowledge of eur city has 
been gathered from such sources, and to 
show, not so much what its population is, in 
point of intellectual greatness, as what it is 
destined to become, we have collected and 
now publish the literary statistics which fol- 








— 
low. It is true, we are a community of work- 
ingmen; but the bow of labor is not always 
bent, and literature has her worshippers a- 
mengst us, and the arts and sciences have 
their devotees. 

Cotiece oF ProresstonaL Tracturrs.— 
This institution was formed ut the convention 
of teachers held at Cincinnati, in October, 
1832. Its objects are to wnife the teachers 
throughout the western country in the cause 
in which they are engaged, and to elevate the 
clmracter of professional teachers. Their 
mectings are held annually in this city, on 
the second Monday in October. At their re- 
cent assemblage, a respectable number were 
present, considering how new the institution 
is, and how slightly its objects are understood. 
Considerable discussion took place on the 
subject of education, and lectures were de- 
livered to the association, and to the large 
audiences which were continually present, by 
such men as President Beecher, and Dr. 
Drake. The teachers present were in fine 
spirits, and entertained a proper opinion of 
the importance of their profession. There is 
no doubt that much and listing good may be 
effected by associations of this character. 

Law Scioor.—This school is advertised ta 
be opened in the present month, under the 
management of John C. Wright, judge of the 
Supreme court of Ohio, John M. Goodenow, 
present judge $th circuit c. p., and Edward 
King and Timothy Walker, attorneys at law, 
A number of students have been for somo 
time under the private tuition of the several 
professors. 

Mecwanics’ InstituTe.—This institution, 
designed for the diffusion of scientific know]- 
edge among the mechanics and citizens, hy 
means of popular lectures and mutual in- 
struction has been in existence three or four 
years, There are a number of classes in 
constant attendance at the institute contain- 
ing in the whole about one hundred individ- 
uals. These are chiefly young men, spurred 
on by a laudable thirst for knowledge, whose 
avocations prevent them from pursuing their 
studies at other time than night, Th: num- 
ber is steadily increasing; and as the institute 
has an extensive philosophical apparatus, a 
library of nine hundred volumes, and a res- 
pectable reading room, which is a plaice of 
general resort for young men in the evenings, 
it may be set down as an institution of very 
great public atility, 

Cincinnati Lycrum,—The lyceum was 
formed for the purposes ef uscful instruction 
and fashionable entertainment, by means of 
popular lectures and debates. Its operations 
are entirely suspended during the summer 
months, Its meetings have been generally 
well attended. Itis supported by an annual 
subscription for membership, which subscrip- 
tion procures likewise free access to a very 
good library, and a reading room, Its lectures 
are pleasing rather than solid. 

Acavemic Instirvre.— This association is 
composed of the teachers of Cincinnati. It 
was formed to aid in promoting the cause of 
education, and elevating the professien of 





teaching. The meetings of the Academic 
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Institute are held monthly, for the purpose of 
discussing the various systems ef education, 
and the different methods of instruction in 
the sciences. It has a very small library, and 
receives several scientific periodicals. 

Tue Aruexecumn.—This institution is un- 
der the patronage of the Roman Catholic 
Church of Cincinnati. In it are competent 
professors of the classics, who speak fluently 
the French, Italian, Spanis!, and German lan- 
guages, ‘There are also professors in the sev- 
crl departments of mathematics, natural and 
mo.al philosophy,and chemisiry. ‘Their course 
of study is extensive. The namber of stu- 
dents at presentis seventy. ‘The college edi- 
fice isasplendid and permanent building, of 
great capccity. 

Woopwarp Hien Scinoor.—The fund of 
the Woodward High School yields an annual 
income of two thousand dollars. The build- 
ing issixty feet front, by forty feet deep; and 
the lot en which it stands contains more than 
anacre. The management of the institution 
iscommitted to five trustees, two of whom 
were appointed by the founder, (the late 
William Woodward of this city,) with power 
to appoint their successors, and {three by the 
city council. ‘The school is at present con- 
ducted by four prof ssors, (including the pres- 
ident;) and has one hundred and twenty pu- 
pls, of whom sixty are educated on the funds 
of the institut’on. 

Privare Scnoois.—For males, 9 schools, 
i4 teachers, and 510 pupils. For females, 9 
schools, 15 teachers, and 500 pupils. For in- 
fants, 6 schools, 9 teachers, and 220 pupils. 
Total, 1230 pupils. 

PusLic Scnoors.—!or miles and females 
20 schools, 31 teachers, and 2,000 pupils. 


— a a 


EXTRACT 

"rom an address delivered before the 
Alumni Society of the University of Nash- 
ville, at its annual meetin g in October list. 

BY WASHINGTON BARROW, ESQ. 

No educated man needs be told of the ad- 
vantages which education has bestowed upon 
himself. He is not only aware of them in the 
halls of science, in the courts of law, and the 
seats ef legislation, but he feels them in his 
common and da ly intercourse with his fellow 
man. 

It is the duty and benefit of every man to 
satisfy himself that whatever is daily present- 
ed to him as truth or fact, for the action of his 
mind, whether for belief or exercise, is really 
truth or fact. How great here is the advan- 
tage of the educated man. The laws of phi- 
lusophy are familiar to his mind, and he caa 
readily apply them and detect the errors 
which the ignorant er half-taught man would 
be sure to overlook. Is hea farmer? He 
plants with the more certain prospect of suc- 
cess in his crops ,from a knowledge of those 
chemical laws which govern the combinations 
of the soil ard which teach him precisely 
that degree of preparation and that mode of 
tillage which are best adapted to the results 
he wishes. Ishea mechanic? Every day he 
is compelled tocall tahis aid many of the 


depends for the success of his operations upon | 
the more intricate and profound law of phi-| 
losophy. Is he a merchant? Science shal) | 


assist him in a multitude of ways—in acqnir- 


ing a knowledge of the sound and just condi| 


tion of the multifarious materials of trade— ; 
the state of the world—the causes which go to} 
make up and change the ever-varying de-| 
mands in all parts ofthe globe, by which trade ; 
is maintained and wealih acquired. The! 
counting house of a welleducated merchant | 
is in its self a schoul of science. Ishe a phy-| 
cian? As well might we place in bis hands 
the tomahawk and scalping knife and direct 
him to torture, to mangle and to destroy, as 
to trust him to prescribe fur our diseases, with. | 
out education. | 
And how much is the whole sphere of domes: | 
tic and family enjoyments enlarged and made | 
attractive and beautiful, and almost holy, by | 
the amelioration of mind which education | 
produces, and the continued series of pleas- | 
ures unddclights which it sprinkle along our | 
path. How many cheering enjoyments, too, 
does it shed upon the durksome and, too often 
wearisome days ofold age. How few are | 
ihe pleasures that belong to the ignorant and 
uneducated, who are spared to this period of | 
life. ‘Too ofien do wesee them, petulant and 
seliish, scattering discomforts and annoyan-| 
ces uponall within their reach, too often giv 
ing themselves up to mere inanity and vacan 
cy of mind, and, not seldom, passing thei: 
imbecile hours in such enjoyments as t'e pipe | 
and intoxicating bow! can furnish. An igno- 
rant old man is almost ofnecessity a besoited 
one. Hiscircle of knowledge and of inter 
course, whatever it may once have beer, is 
now narrowed down to the merest poiut. | 
Feeble, and daily yet more feeble, dox 8 his | 
conception of all things around hitn become, | 
till at length, instead of having advanced in 
power and strength of mind as he advanced 
in years, instead ef having sought to bring his! 
faculties nearer and nearer to the [nrinire! 
INTELLIGENCE, his intellect returns again to 
the condition of vacant infancy, and, he loaves | 
the world as he entered it, with his mind al-| 
most atabula rasa. Uow different the condi 
tion and the enjoyments of the man of educa- 
tion at this period? An interesting and in- 
structive writer speaking of his own cheerful 
feelings in old age, beautifully says, “It is no 
unfrequent amusement of mine to turn over 
the volumeswhich were the favorites of my 


beyhood, and though it is but here and there | 


that meet with a passage that I can distinct 
ly remember to have interested me, yet the 
comparison of past with present feclings is 
fullof interest. How very mucli do I find, 
of what then must have been to me quite 
speculative and imaginary, to have been now 
completely realized; how much that must 
then have been unintelligible, to be now alas! 
but too intelligible, how many lines and ex- 
pressions which must then have fired my fan- 
cy, do I now pass over with cold indifference ; 
and how many beauties now strike me, to 
which at that age I must have been insensible. 
As a well diversified landscape ever presents 





rules of the precise sciences, and frequently 








novelty through the longest life, owing to the 


————e 
infinate number of different combinations of 
light and shade of which it is capable, so is it 
with my favorite authors—their perusal sup- 
plies me with unlimited variety from the ever 


| shifting state of my feelings and memory, 


the latter of which has clouds and sunshine in 
abundant store to produce.” Such are the 
gratifications and the enjoyments which edu 
cation and the love of lrersture may bring to 
the darkest period of life, illuminating and 
Warming with its genial rays, the often chill 
ind dreary path of old age. This description 
of men are not, even in the days of decrep 

tude d pendant for their enjoymen’s and the 


poccup tions of their minds, upou the excrtions 


f others, "They can retire within them 


[ss lecs and lean upon their minds for snpport 


and enjoyment. They can call up the re- 
collections of studies, and thonghts,und Ia- 
bors of days long past, and hold communion 
with the cultivated intellect of the whole 
earth,of past and present time. Hence they 


fare seldom seen as monuments of that dotage 


i 
os 


into which the tynorant and uneducated mind 
is alipost certain to fall. 
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Onro Leorstatvurr.—The Legislature of 

the State of Ohio commenced i's thirty-first 
annual Session, on the secend instant. 

Yaik Cotitrer.—Dy a late publication by 


the Trustees of the Yale College, it appears 


that there are 541 Students in that Iustitu. 
oe. 
Hat's M ,GAZINF.— The time forawarding 


the Premium offered sometime since for tho 
best original tale, by the publishers of this 
Magazine, has been deferred to the first of 
February, next. 

Important to THe Cause or Tasirer- 
ance.— Forty-three of the Physicians of Cin- 
cinnati bave lately issued a ciréular to the 
public against the use of Ardeat Spirits, in 
which they declare them to be “not enly un- 
necessary, but absolutely injurious, in a health- 
ful state of the system;” and, “that their use 
in families in the forms of bitters, toddy, 
punch, &c., is decidedly pernicious, perver« 
ting the appetite,and undermining the con- 
stitution.” 





American [nsrirure or Lerrers.—A 
Society has lately been formed in Philadel- 
phia, under the above name, which has fo 
its object, “the advancement of American‘ 
Literature, and the patronage of cisatlantic 
authors,” 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





From the Fmanciparter, 
DECISION, 
‘ Deoision,fulerum of the mental powers ;’'-- Pollock 


Our father’s bore the tyrant injnries 

Of haughty Britain long. What beots it now, 
‘To tell of ports shut up, of taxes huge, 

And framed by fat exoisement, insolent, 

And craving as thegrave? They bore the yoke, 
Full patiently, *till one, of hardy mind, 

Rose up, and in the council said, “we must, 

Sir, wemuslfight.... The firm resolve was made, 
And, back upon oppression’s tide, the wave 

Of freedam rolld: the storm was loud and long; 
But, when ita fury ceased, a sun arose 

On fair Fredonia's bills and plains and vales— 
A sun that sends ita beams to other lands, 

And lights the places full of oruelty— 


Dark places of the earth,” where tyrants live. | 


This has decision done; why wait we then, 
Afraid to act, and yet, afraid to sleep; 
Afraid ta speak, tha’ sorely galled within 

} By consoience allawake? Weall believe, 
(‘Who born on Freedom's sojl can disbelieve ?) 
Thatall by nature free and equal are 

; That slavery js a most cursed thing; 
And yet we may natspeak, thongh forced to see 
The knotty scourge drink up a brother's bland— 


Though foroed ta hear the deep distressful ories | 


OF females whipt, of little eh ddren whipt, 
Of aged men with cruel lashings torn, 
Why may we not? ‘Our conntry is not free; 
The press must hush its voice; or, if it speak, 
Must speak ta please the Afric's haughty Lord.” 
Dehrious babble! Sans af Freedom! say, 

; las but one generation came and gone 
fre we are banded at a despat's feet? 

Let same loud trump tho den of silence wake, 
Pronounoing, through its brazen throat, a cyrse 
On slavery: a thousand answering lips 
Rhall echo for the dread and deepening peal-— 
“Curst bo the man that turns aside the richt 
Of strangers.) When the dark and dismal day 
Ahall come, in which noone may utter forth 

t- ‘The troth ofheayen, when God's mast haly ward 
Ry public yatoe is legislated dewn— 
When none alive have courage to repeat 
What God has said—adieu to lhberty ; 

Let Roman malice raise the sambre pile 

Let ranks of dungeans bar the lovely day 
From prisoned thonsands;.-chain the intellect, 
And let the tide of midnight derkness roll 

(er all, except the lafly sons of pride, 

Who, ‘horn ta rule,’? may seize the helm of state, 
And on destrnetian’s rocks sublimely dash 


Theo worthless millions wha are born tt abey"! | 


‘ ; 





Rohold, alas, our days wa spend ; 
Heyy short they be, haw soon they end | 


BEHOLD 
How short a span 
Was long evench of ald 
Te mensure out the life of man; 
In thare well temnered days his time waa they 
Burveyosl, oastup, and found but three seore yeapa 
q and ten, 4 


ALAS 
Aod what is that? 
They come qud slide and pass 
Refore my tongue oan tell thee what, 
The posts of time are awiff, which having run 
Thoir seven shart stages ater, thelr short lived (ack 
ia done, 


OUR DAYS 
Regun, we lend 
Ta sleep, ta antie playe 
And toys, until the dret singe end ; 
12 waning moons, twice 6 timos told we give 
To unrocovered Jow: we rather broathe than live, 


WE SPEND 
A ten year’s breath 
Before we apprehend 
What ‘tis to live in fear ef death; 
Our ehildish dreams are filled with painted joys 
Which please onr sense awhile, and waking prove 
but toys, 





| HOW VAIN 

How wretched is 

! Poor man, that doth remain 

A slave te such a state as this! 

{ His days are short at longest; few at most; 
They are but bad at best, yet lavished out, or lost. 


THEY BRE 
The secret springs 
That make our minutes flee 
On wings more swift than eagle’s wings! 
| Our life’s a cleck,and every gasp of breath 
sreathes forth a warning grief, til] time shall strike 
a death, 


| 
HOW SOON 
| Our new born light 
Attnins to full-aged noen! 
And this, haw soon to grey haired night! 
We spring, we bud, we blossom, and we blast, 
Ere wo can count our days, our daye, they flee 
so faust, 





THEY END 
When scarce begun 
And ere we apprehend 
That we begin to live, eur life is done, 
Man, count thy days; and if they fly toa fast 
For thy dull thaughts to count, eaynt eyery day 








the last, 
Le = — aero} 
PROSPECTUS 





Of the Second Volume of the Literary Cab- 
| inct, to be enlarged, improved, and 
published weekly, with 

the title of 


THE WESTERN GEM, 


And Cahinet of Literature, Science, and News, 


The publisher of the Literary Cabinet prapo- 
sesta commence the Seceand Volume with new 
‘and impertant improvements, !ncouraged by 
the general manifestation among his friends, ofa 
| willingness to supporta WeeKkry Journar, ofa 
| Literary and Scientific character, he has resolv, 
led tacommenes the publication weekly, oan or 











lahout the First of January, 1834, The charac- 
lter of (he paper will undergo q considerable im- 
provement; it being the intention of the editar 
ta furnish a greater proportion of matter of a solid 
and instructive iad, to the exclusion of that 
which islight and uninstructive, {ft isthe cleter- 
mination of the editor ta spare nq pains to fen- 
der his paper a Gem" worthy of admission into 
legery fmily circle, and one, ta the pages of which 
erery member of a family may apply for instrye- 
lian of entertzninment, The igllawing wil} be 
ihe order and character of its yarieus depart: 
moO}, 
MISCELLANFBOUS DEPARTMENT, —Un, 
Cdthis head will be included all the selected ag- 
tijtes from forcign oy American journals, which 
w ti nat glass more pranerly under the Spientifie 
jdepartinant, ‘They will cansjst af Tales, Pheteh- 
6s, sesays, Poetry, Biography , History, 0, As 
the editor willhaye egearssta some of the hest lit. 
opary magagings and jonrnaly io the eayntry, he 
cenfidently eapretata be khle ta make this de- 
partment as interesting Aa that ofAny Gather west 
ern perjodipal, : 

ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. This depart. 
ment of the paner will he made gausually imterest- 
mg. To addition te the aceasianal sentribytions 
of writers in different parts of our country, the 























a ee 
editop has had the promise of assistance from 
Gro, W. Tnuomson, & C.C, Cannon, Esqrs, 
both of whom are fuyorably known as writers iy 
the yarious departments of Literature,—and alsa 
from some others, whose names he is not permitted 
to make public, 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.—Seetiona! 
politics and religious centroyersy will be strictly 
avoided. Butin eyery thing else the editor shall 
give his pena free range;—on all occasions en- 
deavoring to maintain that candid caurse so ne- 
cessary to the success af a journal, and without 
which none can be respectable, This depart. 
ment, however, will be principally devoted to sub- 
jects connected with the literature of our country 
—-partioularly that portian of it usually denom. 
inated Tuz West, 

DEPARTMENT OF NEWS.—In this place 
wil! be given asynopsis of the latest news, both 
foreign and domestic. As the jimits of the papcr 
will not permit of extended and minute details of 
passing events, only a condensed summary of that 
which shall appear most iateresting to the genera} 
reader, and that which relates to subjects of Liter. 
ature, Science, and Philanthrophy, will be given, 
For the purpese of patting as much news as passi: 
ble in asmall compass, the matter for this depart, 
mencement will be principally re-written. 

SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT .—lIt is intend, 
ed ta redyce this department of the paper to somo 
fixed plan, instead of following the eammon meth. 
odof an indiscriminate selection, as heretofore, 
Cuts wil] qccasionally be given, forthe purpose 
of illustrating the more difficult branches of sci- 
ence ; this till be a new and important additional 
feature, whieh will add to its interest and usefal- 
nese, and considerably increase the expenses of 


the publication, 
TERMS. 


THe Western Cem, and Cabinet of Litera, 
ture, Scienee, and News, will be published weekly 
ona Rayal sheet, af fine quality, and good type, 
in Quarte form, making a yearly volume of 416 
large pages, (about three times the matter can- 
tained in the present volume,) and furnished at 
the ond ofthe year witha Title page and Index, 
Price of subscription, Two Dollars a year, in ad. 
yance—or Two Dollars and Fifty cents when pay 
ment is not made in six months from the com, 
ment of the yolume. 

O47 Local agents will be allawed twelye and 
a half per cent, on all monies collected, beside 4 
capy of the werk, It is expected that personsac. 
cepting agencies will make exertigns to abtain 
subscriptions, upon these liberal terms, An 
person who procures three subscribers, and makes 
payment in adyanco, shall receiye a bound copy 
of yqlume first. 

Letterg and cammunioations must be poet paid 
to insure attention--addressed tq 

THOMAS GREGG, 
St, Clairsyijle, Ohio, 
ee ee 
ITEMS, 





Dr, Rush says, that in the course ef his med- 
ical enquiries, he only met with one person be. 
youd the agd of 80 years who had never heey 
married , ; 

A premium of five hundred dollars has been 
offered in New York for a bill regulating steam 
beat nayigation, that shall meet the approbation 
of congress and become a law, 

Itig stated that Carey, Lea, and Blanchord, 
heokecllers of Philadelphia, have paid upward, 
of thirty thousand dollars aymyally for the lagt 
five yeara to Amerlean writers, 

The Caledonian Mereury states that the 
cholers has again appoared in Eclinburgh, and 
that seversl pergons have already become ite 
vietimes, 
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